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Production  of  feed  grains  has  been  at  a  high  level  since  1936,  reaching  record  proportions 
in  mi.  Feed  grain  reserves  were  accumulated  in  large  volume  during  the  1937-iiO  crop  years  but 
have  been  reduced  since  then,  reflecting  greatly  increased  livestock  feed  requirements.  In  the 
past  3  years,  utilization  of  feed  grains  ran  ahead  of  production.  But  livestock  numbers  are 
declining  and  a  larger  supply  of  feed  grains  per  animal  unit  than  was  available  in  l9'+3-^^  is  in 
prospect  for  the  19*^-45  feeding  year. 
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Summary 


Proar^ects  for  feed  cro-os  as  a.  whol^  showed  considera'ble  imnrovement 
durins:  August,  the  corn  croT)  im-orovine;  to  the  extent  of  a'bout  172  million 
"bushels  from  Ausust  1  to  SeiDtemher  1.     Production  of  the  four  -prlnciual  feed 
grains  during  lOUU,  on  the  "basis  of  Se-ptemhcr  1  conditions,  is  exuected  to 
total  a'bout  117  million  tons,  2  million  tons  more  than  in  19U3,  and  only 
shout  5.5  niilll»n  tons  less  than  the  all-time  record  -orodiiction. 

Total  sur)r)lies  of  feed  grains  for  the'  1QU^4-U5  fcedine  year  are  estimated 
at  129.3  million  tons.     This  would  be  2  percent  below  the  19*^3-^-1-^  suunly,  but 
the  third  largest  on  record.     The  suu^ly  may  be  I3  to  1^  -oercent  larger  r)er 
animal  unit  on  farms  January  1  than  in  19^3-^^,  and  about  equal  to  the  ^-year 
(193^-^2)  average.    Also  the  domestic  whe^t  supnoly  for  l9'-'^^5  is  about  as 
lar^^e  as  last  year's  near-record  supuly.     Feed  s:rain  reserves  could  be  built 
■UT)  to  some  extent  in  19^^n5,  unless  li-i^estock-f eed  reauirements  exceed 
"oresent  estimates.     Prices  of  feed  grains  are  likely  to  average  some'^'hat 
lower  in  l9^U-!45  than  in  19^^3-14^. 


year,   including  bynrcduct*!  feed,   imioorted  grains,  domestic  feed  grains,  and 


The  combined  supply  of  all  feed  concentrates  for  the  19U'+-U5  feeding 


wheat  and  rye  for  feed,   is  indicated  to  be  about  6  percent  below  the  19^3^'^^ 


supply,  but  the  thirdlar^st  on  r^-cord.     The  prospective  sun^^ly  of 
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concentrates  vev  animal  unit  estimated  to  "be  on  farms  next  January  1  is  about 
^  -oercent  larger  than  in  1'^^>-UI(..     Indications  are  that  much  smaller  ouantitii 
of  T^heat  and  rye  will  "be  fed  in  19^^--!-5  than  the  lar^e  'Quantities  fed  in  ' 
19i^3_UU. 

Terminal  market  prices  of  oats,  harley,  and  -sraln  sorghums  declined 
sienif icantly  after  mid-July,  until  by  early  September  they  were  well  below 
ceiling  levels,  after  having  been  at  or  near  ceilings  s-nce  December 
Corn  -prices  remained  mostly  unchanged.     Trading  in  corn  futures  was  resumed 
at  some  markets  after  having  been  suspended  since  June  25,  ICjkj,,  Recent 
changes  in  feed  and  livestock  and  livestock  "oroduct  -orices  have  resulted  in 
some  imTDrovament  in  most  livestock-feed  vrice  relationships  for  livestock 
nroducers. 

~  September  23,  iQhk 

RECMT  DE7EL0PMMTS 
Prices  Lnv;er  for  Most  Feed  G-rains 


IHiring  late  August  and  early  Se-otember  terminal  market  Drices  of  oats, 
barley,  and  ^rain  sorghums  declined  steadily.     By  mid- Seut ember ,   the  urice  of 
l^'o,   3  ^^hite  oats  at  Chicago  had  declined  15  cents  uer  bushel  from  the  August 
average.    Wo.  2  and  ^0.   3  barley  at  Minneauolis  v/ere  do^'m  about  9  cents  uer 
bushel,  and  No.  1  Yellow  milo  at  Kansas  City  was  doi^m  about  S  cents  uer 
hundred  loounds.     The  decline  in  prices  of  these-  grains  since  July  15  marked 
the  first  time  they  had  been  significantly  below  ceilings  since  December  19^3* 
Prices  of  corn  at  t- rminal  markets  remained  firm  at  ceiling  levels  to  mid- 
Seritember,  and  little  change  x\'-as  expected  until  new-crop  corn  started  moving 
into  commercial  channels  in  volume. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  most  feed  grains  in  mid-August  averaged 
lower  than  a  m.onth  earlier,  while  loarity  was  unchanged.     On  A-ueust  15,  urices 
received  for  oats  v/ere  5-6  cents  "oer  bushel  lower  than  a  month  earlier,  barley 
"oricts  were  dovm.  7  cents  xier  bushel,  and  grain  sorghums  were  down  l2  cents 
ner  hundred  -oounds.     But  corn  urices  were  unchanged,  and  hay  averaged  hO  cents 
per  ton  higher  than  a  month  earlier.     Local  market  urices  of  corn  on  August 
15  were  enual  to  I07  x)ercent  of  uarity,  oats  lOh  uercent,  barley  9g  uercent, 
and  grain  sor^ums        Tor-rc-nt  of  uarity. 

The  decline  in  oats  and  b-rley  urices  uartly  reflected  the  lo^-'er 
maximum  urices  for  those  grains  -nlaced  in  effect  by  OFA  in  late  July  ajid  early 
Ausrust ,     Grain  sorghum  urices  were  influenced  by  exuectations  in  the  trade  that 
new  lower  m.axiraum  -nrices  yere  to  be  issued.     In  addition  to  these  factors,  how- 
ever,  suuulies  of  new-crou  grain  were  becomine-  available  in  r-l^fively  large 
"uantity,   and  demand  for  feed  grains  waa     less  strong  than  in  the  urevious  fev/ 
months . 
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Trading  in  corn  futures  v/as  rcsiuiied  on  the  Kansas  City  grain  exchange 
August  30,  and  at  the  Chicago  Boprd  of  Trade,  the  Chicago  Open  Board,  and 
at  Milwaukee,  on  Scpteinher  .lU.     Trading  in  corn  futures  had  "been  suspended 
at  all  markets  in  the  country  since  June  25,  19^3  >  "because  of  traders' 
inability  to  obtain  corn.     Trading  was  permitted  with  a  maximum  price  of 
$1.15  on  all  futures  at  Kansas  City  and  $1.1S  l/U  at  Chicago  and  Kilv/aukee, 
Prospects  of  a  large  corn  crop  for  harvest  this  year  favored  a  resumption 
of  trading  in  futures  at  these  markets. 

Trading  in  barley  futures  was  rcsimed  at  Miiineapolis  September  1 
after  not  having  bcm  traded  in  since  Kay  23,  I9UU. 

L i ye s 1 0 ck-?c ed  Price  Relationshi-ps 

Patios  between  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  and  feeds 
have  shovm  some  improvement  for  livestock  producers  during  the  past  2  months, 
Hov'cver,  most  of  the  ratios  vrere  lov;er  in  mid-August  than  a  year  earlier. 
Vfith  advancin;;  prices  for  hogs  and  corn  prices  at  ceilings,  the  hog-corn 
price  ratio  rose  I3  percent  from  mid-June  to  mid-August  to  reach  IO5  percent 
of  the  1923-^2  average.     The  hog-corn  price  ratio  for  Septem.bcr  probably 
will  be  abcat  the  sarae  as  in  August.    This  ratio  is  now  about  5  percent 
higher  than  the  20-yeor  average,  and  more  favorable  to  hog  producers  than  at 
any  time  since  November  19^3,  but  it  is  considerably  lov/cr  thnn  the  high 
ratios  that  prevailed  in  the  period  from  May  19^1  to  November  l9^'-3- 

Dairymen  during  most  of  the  past  year  have  been  in  a  relatively 
favorable  position  with  respect  to  dairy  product-feed  price  relationships.  , 
The  milk-feed  price  ratio  (adjusted  for  seasono.l  variation  and  including 
dairy  production  payments)  wa,s  the  most  favorable  to  producers  of  a3iy  of  the 
livestock-feed  ratios,  although  recent  imjorovement  in  the  hog-corn  price 
ratio  put  that  on  about  the  same  basis  as  the  milk-feed  price  ratio.  The 
seasonally  adjusted  index  of  the  milk-feed  price  ra.tio  in  Aug^ast,  including 
Government  payments,  equaled  106  percent  of  the  1923-^2  average,  compared 
with  101  percent  on  August  15,  19^3-     ^'^^  seasonally  adjusted  butt  erf  £it-feed 
price  ratio  on  August  I5 ,  including  dairy  production  payments,  v/as  99  percent 
of  the  l923-'4-2  average,  2  percent  higher  than  in  August  19^3-  Increased 
production  payments  to  dairymen  beginning  September  1,  and  additional  pay- 
ments in  designated  drought  areas ,  together  v/ith  declines  in  feed  prices, 
probably  will  result  in  a  gr eater-than-seasonal  improvement  in  buttcrf a,t-f eed 
and  milk-feed  price  ratios  in  September. 

Egg  produc-'-rs  have  been  in  a  relatively  unfavorable  position  ^dth 
respect  to  livestock-feed  price  relationships  for  the  pas-t  12  months.  The 
seasonally  adjusted  index  of  the  egg-feed  price  ratio  declined  from  IO3 
percent  of  the  I933-U2  average  in  September  19'^3  to  85  percent  in  July  19^1-^t- 
and  v;as  S6  percent  in  mid- August. 

Corn  f or  Alcohol  Prohibited  in  October- 
December  ;  Sor^^huns  Prohibition  Lifted 

Tlie  Vf'er  Production  Board,  upon  recommendation  of  the  '..^ar  Food  Admin- 
istration, has  continued  prohibitions  of  the  use  of  corn  in  the  production 
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S  FowP  ^Pi-it^         high  .ines)  until  at  loaot  Deceive, 

of  V-i?i.  so^T  ^^^-^  P^'ohiMtion  previously  in  effect  against  the  u  e 

of  gram  sorghuns  for  alcohol  ..as  lifted,   effective  Octooer  1. 

'  over  n.tjr?n^s''.:Lr?'-"t-^'  ^^'^  ''-^  Production  Board  assumed  control 

o/or  natcrials  used  m  tne  production  of  alcohol,  use  of  grain  for  that 
SJ^^^U^r^  controlled  .y  V^,,  ^on  r eco^.eidation  of  the  Z  Zl 
alcohol  ^5^-3.  the  use  of  corn  for  producing  ethyl 

S.Tsi^TLf  °^  -conserving  stocks  of  corn,  'conne 

c.al  supplies -of  which  wore  low  at  that  tine.  On  Decenher  1  loU^  '  ^S-T 
cation  of  the  July  10,  order  was  placed  in  off  eS  hy  VPB^^  ^.Ich  ^'r  " 

t^^;:'c  n?  ^rd''^''''-^^  '''''  °"  Pe^s^lvanianp  to,  hut  n^t  exceed 

.  r;n?i;cd  i^  ef tl  ^^^1'°"^^^""'  'f, operations.     This  directive  ' 
r  nai  .cd  1.    effect  through  June  30,  igU^l-,  when,  through  W  order,  the  use 

Si    w'ohthi??"'  ^'"^  ^^^'^  prohioited  in  alcohol  production 

O^f^?    ^      :    '^"^  effect  u^ntil  issuance  of  the  new  order  eff^ctiv. 

re  'r-ctiopfo  provision  against  the  use  of  corn,  liut  re  I  " 

restrictions  on  use  01  grain  sorghuns.  1/ 

Canadian  Grain  Production  Larger 
Than  in  IQl^-^ 

Prospects  for  grain  production  in  Canada,  as  of  Septenher  12  indic-^t. 
^d  ?;i  ;  ^^^^^^        19^3,  except  for  harley!    Production  of"  s 

c^d  harley  wilx  he  nuch  ahove  the  5-7ear  (193S-U2)  average  of  those  crops. 

fron  a  ^1^^"'""^  f-  positions  on  Mgust  1  were  dovn  sh^nl. 

iron  a  yc^.    earlier.    Declines  m  reserves  are  the  result  of  heavy  feeding  i. 

Jotvi^ht'^:'  '  ^--^-^-^^an-usual  exports  to'thelSLS" 

boatcs.  i.otwithstanding  the  large  reduction,  reserves  of  Canadi^r  oats  l^:- 
wneat,  and  rye  on  Augu.st  1  were  nuch  ahove  the  5-year  average  carry^ove^s!  " 

s^^ffici^nt  ^3^^^  V'^^''.*'  -""""^"^  production  in  Canada  will  provide 

s,ifxici..nt  supplies  for  Canadian  donestic  needs,  plus  relatively  large  quai^- 
tities  xor  export,  during  the  ISkk^k^  crop  year.  ^An  additional  factor  in 
C.iiaaa  s  favorahle  leed  situation  is  inprovenent  in  supplies  of  high-protein 

2  u^'.^rS  c;?tf"^'^"'r.""^"'"''^^  °-  '^"^'^  P-teins'resulting  frVhea^ 
Sx.agh..r  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  through  increased  inT^orts  of  vegetahle 
protein  iceds.  "  ^oc^uuxo 

1/  Other  res^rl^ions  against  use  of  grains  in  nanufacture  of  alcohol  have 

^,TU  ntT    t  I"-""''  Septenher  1,  19U3,  to  June  3, 

iy-^4.tne  use  of  tnis  variety  of  wheat  was  prohihited  in  alcohol  nanufacture 

of  .ra'nul'        "  "r  ^""^  ^'  ^5^^-  1-^^*  10  nt  of  rye 

or  granular  rye  xlour  has  heen  mandatory  for  alcohol  producers. 
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Tp"ble  2        "Yoduction  and  c?rry-over  of  gr?in  in  Canada,  19  3?-UU 
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OUTLOOK 


EACKiTRJUND.-  Luring  the  k  c-op  years,  I937-U0,  production  of  f^^ed  p:rains  was 
greater  than  domestic  requirements,  and  corn,  oats,  and  harley  were  accumlated 
to  the  lara:est  carry-o^'-ers  on  record.     In  morctlne:  feed  renuirements  of  the 
sharioly  exr;anded  livestock  ■oor>ulrition ,   feed  CTain  reserv-es  were  reduced 
during  the  follo^^-inf^  2  crot)  years,  with  a  further  reduction  CTJ-nurring  in 
lol|.3„UU. 

■^rices  received  hy  farmers  for  feed  grains  advanced  relatively  less 
than  -Drices  of  livestock  and  livestock  -products  dnrinf;  the  early  -D^r^rt  of  the 
war  TDcriod.     However,   in  late  I9U3  and  early  19UU  certain  livestock  nrices 
declined  and  feed  grain  nrices  advanced  sli^:htly,  resulting  in  relatively 
hi^rher  nrices  for  feed  grains  than  for  livestock  and  livestock'  nroducts. 
These  developments  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  decreases  in  the 
number  of  nigs  nrod.uced  and  chici-'S  hatched  during  l^UU. 


F_ed  Crop  Prospects  Improved  on 
Se-nteir."ber  1_ 

Ferd  nrosnects  in  the  United  States  v^ere  more  fa'roratle  in  early 
S.-ntemhcr  than  on  Ap.gust  1,     Improvement  in  many  crons  was  shown  as  a  result 
of  favorable  Au.^atst  weather,  particularly  in  much  of  these  areas  which  had 
suffered  fiom  lack  of  adeouate  moisture  earlier  in  the  season.     The  outlook 
is  for  a  near-record  cron  of  corn,  supplies  of  ^-hich  normally  account  for 
about  60  percent  of  the  total  annual  feed  concentrate  renuirements  for  the 
nation's  l:vestock.     Based  on  September  1  conditions,   a  very  large  corn  cron 
of  about  3.1  billion  bushels  is  in  nrosnect,  a  gain  of  172  million  bushels 
over  the  Au^rust  1  forecast.     '  hile  the  outlook  is  for  a  slifrhtly  smaller  cron 
than  the  record  of  3,132  million  bushels  ^orod^uced  in  19U2,  it  would  be  the 
second  lare'cst  cron  on  record,     """inal  determination  of  the  crop  after  September 
1  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  vreather.     The  crop  could  be  materially  reduced 
by  an  early  frost,  or  turn  out  larger  than  indicated  under  favorable 
conditions. 
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FroPTDects  for  the  osts  cron  also  imi^roved  during:  Ai^anipt,  Edvnncinp; 
T^rosi^ective  T:roduction  to  almost  1,1^1  million  bushels,   3  million  bushels 
IpTi^er  than  -ps  in  prosp-ct  on  August  1.    A  cror)  this  si--e  vrould  he  U  -oerce-- 
larger  than  in  IQU3,   pnd  16  "nercent  aoove  the  1033-1x2  average. 

Prospective  Tiroduction  of  pll  sorghums  for  ^rain  as  of  Septemher  1 
is  almost  15G  million  hushels,  a  crop  far  surppssine  that  of  any  other  year, 
and        percent  more  than  the  1943  production. 

Prospects  for  the  I9UU  harley  crop  declined  sli^-htly  durine;  August, 
with  -oroduction  now  forecast  at  290  million  "bushels,    3.7  million  hushels  less 
than  was  indicated  on  August  1,  and  10  -oercent  less  than  in  1^U3. 

^he  194U  nay  cror-  v;ill  total  nearly  9g  million'  tons  if  Se-otemher  1 
indications  are  horne  out*    A  cro-n  this  size  would  he  l.g  million  tons  smaller 
than  the  lar£;e  19^+3  croT),    A^early  ^P.  million  tons  .of  alfalfa  and  2g  million 
tons  of  clover-timothy  hay  -are  expected  to  he  T)roduced  this  year. 

The  condition  of  farm  Toastures  on  Ser)temher  1  varied  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.     For  the  country  as  a  whole,  however, 
it  averaged  70  percent  of  "normal,"   3  points  1-ss  than  on  the  same  date  a 
year  earlier,  tut  96  percent  of  the  average  for  the  -nreceding  29--year 
(1915-43)  TDeriod  for  v/hich  data  are  available. 

^eed  C-rain  S-anrAy  Pros-pects 
Good  for  l9"UVli5 

With  -nros-Df-ctive  -oroduction  of  feed  grains  indicated  at  a  high  l^vel 
on  September  1,   total  supnolies  of  feed  grains  for  19UU-I15  are  estimated  at 
129.3  million  tons,  2  Toercent  below  the  1943-UU  suuioly,  but  the  third  largest 
on  record,.     Ivhile  the  su-ooly  now  in  nrospect  is  smaller  than  in  either  of  the 
2  Tjrevious  years,   it  would  be  ^4-  -oercent  larger  than  the  average  sup-rolv  in  th 
5-year  (l9  3g-U2)  i^eriod.  '  "  • 

The  sun^ly  of  feed  grains  for  l^kh-h^  may  be  1 3  to  15  -oercent  larger 
per  animal  unit  on  farms  January  1  than  in  19U3-UU,  and  about  the  same  as  the 
average  for  the  5  years  19  3g-^2,  when  reserves  of  feed  trains  were  being 
accumulatei.     This  would  indicate  that  if  rates  of  feeding  during  the  l^^^J-il^ 
feeding  y^ar  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  5-yssr  Toeriod,  reser^^es  of  feed 
grains  would  be  built  ut:,  at  least  moderately,  from  the  relatively  low  rscint 
of  an  estimated  12  million  tons  at  the  end  of  the  19^3-^)4-  year.     Although  a 
carry-over  cf  12  million  tons  would  not  be  Toarticularly  small  under  conditior.^ 
of  more  normal  numbers  cf  livestock  and  peacetime  conditions,  it  is  small  ■. 
under  conditions  in  effect  R-Jor^r-ug  wartime.,  v/ith  the.  strong  demand  for.  large 
livestock  -oroduction. 

Relatively  Large  Peed  Concentrate 
.Supply  in  Frcsr)ect 


0-n  the  ba.sis  of  September  1  cro-o  and  Droducticn  prospects,   the  corabinei 
suTOTolies  of  all  feed  concentrates  for  the  19^^U5  feeding  year  may  total  about 


Table  3^.-  Feed  balance,  livestock  production,  and  ^eed  per  unit  of 
livestock.  United  States,  yeeo*  beginning  October,  13^  (-^^ 

—  :  r  ivi^iir^g^  ^f} 

Item  .  1937^)11^  JZ-J^-M   

  ■  :  i;^Imor^llion    Million  Million 

;      tons    _tons____tons__.  tons_^_ 

S^P^^y            /  '        -.7  n        IF?  ^  l6.7  12-0 

Stocks  beginning  of  crop  year  2/  :        If-J-  -^^'^ 

Production  _  ^^^^         gg^^  gg.g 

^"^"^  :       is.i       21.6  •     IS'3  19"^ 

 6.g  10.3    t«t  7..0 

Sarlcy   *  ?.o   2_^9   .  

Srain  sorghums  •  •  •  •  •  ^-^-^T-  TpfT^       115 . 0  -  IIT-C" 

Total  feed  grain?,  produced   ^21^  —  -fi^-^^  g7r 

~frf^^  ::::   ^  i^:  i^il_ii_ 

Byproduct  feeds  li/  •  f^t^—  iT^TG   TG'b^O  155-^ 

Total  supply  of  concentrates   __±22j-2         '  -  -  

Utilization  ,  > 

^    J        •                                                  •  g^.O      111.^  104.2 

Domestic  feed  grains  fed  

Domestic  wheat  and  rye  fed  :  ^';+       -^^-^           ?  ^ 

Imported  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  rye  fed  :  -1  ^-o 

Ciiseed  cake  and  meal   • 

Animal  protein  feeds  •  ^"^^  ^'g 


}ther  byproduct  feeds  — .  "t.- J.  c  TT^XT 

Total  concentrates  fed  ^ 


Te^d  grains  for  seed,  human  food,  industry,  : 

/         .  .  ,   12-2        1^-U-  13-0 

and  exDort      _  ^   

Total  utilization  •  hkuA  hX-'y  

Total  utilization  adjusted  to                       :          ^  ,              n        i  F;)i  n 
-u    •                                      .•      116.M-     l^S-9  l5y-'0 
crop-year  basis   ,   i^^^t  

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  2/   '  EH_J:   — !  


IfTHbcr  of  grain- consuming  animal  units               :  -70 

January  1  folloving  (millions)    132.6      159-6       170. S 

S^iDtily  of  all  concentrates  per  animal  unit  (tft):  1-03        l-J-'-'  •■7* 
Utilization  of  all  concentrates  for  feed  per  : 

animal  unit  January  1  folloiving  (ton)   :  -79  -91 

Livestock  production.  October-September,  in      :  „      .  «^  ^        taa  n         1 7-  n 

terms  of ' uroductio.  ^onits  (millions)  5 /  •  •  •  • :  153-9  1S9-5  190.0  17-0 
Utilization  of  all  concentrates  for  feed  per  : 

woduction  unit  (ton)   :  '^^                         * '-^ 

l7^r'^liid:nli7r  &^ibl7c"rt^chi^^  as  additional  data  become  available. 
2/    Stocks  of  'corn  October  1,  oats  July  1,  and  barley,  June  1;  sorghum  ^^^f 
Reported.     3/     Imported  grain  rjid  domestic  wheat  and  rye.     hf    Revised.     5/  M 
animal  production  unit  is  equal  to  4,237  pounds  of  milk,  31^  po^onds  of  hogs  live 
veight,  g33  pounds  of  co.ttle  and  calves  live  v;eight ,  135  <iozen  eggs    70  cni..^':ens 
DToducod,  20  turkeys  produced,  II6  broilers  m'oduced,  37  sheep  and  lambs  on  .arms 
January  1,  or  O.7O  horse  or  mule  on  farms' J'anuary  1. 
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155  million  tons,  aboat  6  percent  "below  the  19^3-^^  supply >  lout  the  third  larg» 
est  on  record.     Included  in  the  all- concentrate  estimate  are  supplies  of  the 
four  feed  grains,  v.hieat' and  rye  for  feed  during  the  year  beginning  Octoher  1, 
oilcake  and  meal,  animal  ■byproduct  feeds,  and  other  mill  byproduct  feeds  esti- 
mated to  he  available  for  feed  during  the  year  beginning  October  1. 

In  relation  to  livestock  expected  to  be  on  farms  next  January  1,  the 
prospective  sUT)ioly  of  all  feed  concentrates  for  19I4U-U5  is  about  9  percent 
larger  than  in  19il-3-.UU-,  and  3  percent  larger  than  the  1937-^4-1  average. 
(Table    3')     I'^s  number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  on  farms  vms  at  a  re- 
cord high  level  on  January  1,  I'^kk.    But  numbers  of  hogs  and  chickens  are  "being 
reduced  considera.bly ,  and  numbers  of  sheep,  horses,  and  mules  are  declining 
moderately.     Only  dairy  cow  numbers  are  expected  to  show  any  increase  in  l<^kk 
over  last  year.     These  adjustments  in  livestock  numbers  may  reduce  grain-con- 
sumdng  pjiimal  units  on  farms  next  January  1  an  estimated  I3  to  I5  percent  ccc- 
pared  with  a  year  earlier. 

Deficit  areas  should  encounter  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  feed  grains 
in  l^hk^k^  than  in  19^-3-^^-.     Locally  produced  feed  grain  supplies  probably  will 
be  smaller  thaji  last  year  in  the  East  ixForth  Central  and  South  Atlantic  States, 
about  the  sam.e  in  the  South  Central  and  Vectern  States,  and  a  little  larger  in 
the  North  Atlantic  and  West  ITorth  Central  States. 

Reduced  Feeding  of  V/heat  and  Rye 
Indicated 

During  the  19^-3-^-4  feeding  year  (beginning  October  1,  19^+3) 
m.ated  ^27  million  bushels  of  whep^t  and  29  million  bushels  of  rye  were  fed  to 
livestock.     These  were  the  greatest  quantities  of  these  grains  fed  in  any  year. 
The  a^uantitj-"  of  wheat  and  rye  fed  during  ig'-i-U— U5  will  depend,  to  some  extent 
upon  final  outturn  of  the  corn  crov  and  to  governmental  policies  with  respect 
to  -Durchasing  wheat  and  its  selling  price  for  use  as  feed.     Present  indications 
"are  'that  the  quantity' cf  domestic  wheat  tha"t  will  be  fed  during'  th.e  194^-^5  F5' 
beginning  October  1  may  total  about  25O  m-illion  bushels-     This  would  include 
wheat  fed  on  farms  where  grown,  plus  Governmient  wheat  fed.     Because  of  a  possi- 
ble larger  quantity  of  rye  required  for  alcoholic  beverages  arid  a  relatively 
large  su"o-oly  of  other  feeds  "oer  anim.al  unit,  the  quantity  of  rye  for  feed  in 
iqUh-U^  is  exT5ected  to  amount  to' only  about  I3  million  bushels,  55  percent  less 
than  vras  fed  in  lo,kj-kk. 

Price-s  of  Peed  Grains  Bx-pected  to  be 
Moderate.!/  Lov/er  Thai:-  in  19^3-14^" 

Prices  of  feed  grains  probably  v.;ill'  average  somewhat  lo'-fer  in 
in  19^3-'+^'°    l^hs  relative  abundance  of  feed  su-polies  in  relation  to  grain-con- 
suming animals  in  prosnect  for  19^'+-^5»  compared  with  lo.k^^hk,  XA^ould  be  the  acs 
important  factor  in  bringing  lower  prices.     The  19^3-^*+  season  average  farm 
price  of  oats  (iveighted  by  production),  at  72'1  cents  per  bushel,  v/as  23.^ 
cents  higher  than  in  19^2-^3,  and  considerably  higher  than  in  any  season  since 

1/  Estim.ated  on  an  October-year  basis  for  the  sake  of  comparability  with  corn, 
etc. 
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1919-20.  The  I9U3-UU  season  average  price  of  "barley,  at  99  cents  per  "bushel, 
was  almost  36  cents  higher  than  in  19U2-^3,  and  also  considerahly  higher  than 
in  any  year  since  1919-20. 

The  l<^k'^-^k  season  average  price  of  corn  (preliminary)  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Si.  12  "oer  "bushel,  a"bout  20  cents  higher  than  in  19^2-^+3.  This 
would  also  "be  higher  than  for  pjiy  year  since  1919-20. 

HAY  PRODUCTIOIJ  III  TH3  UlTITSD  STAT3S,  1909-4^ 

The  domestic  hay  crop,  although  not  an  important  factor  in  farmers'  cash 
income,  is  a  very  -.m-ooroant  constituent  in  the  nation's  feed  supoly,  and  di- 
rectl.r  or  indirectly  contributes  materially  to  total  agricultural  production. 
Since  I9O9  our  annual  hay  production  has  ranged  cetween  60  million  tons  (193^) ^ 
and  10"^  million  tons  (I9U2)  ,  obtained  fiom  aboub  65-75  million  acres.  Exclud- 
ing years  of  extremely  large  or  small  crot)s,  the  annual  -oroduction  has  ranged 
between  approximately  75  and  95  million  tons.  !_/ 

While  there  is  some  evidence  of  cyclical  fluctuations  in  hay  production 
(figure    1  )  ,  one  of  the  more  iaiDortant  factors       chciiiges  of  '.pjantity  -produced 
ha''  b<="^n  w^-r^iher  -nreTflliing  during'  the  ^i^wir.g  s.^ason,.    Production'  from  year- 
to  year  has  fluctuated  considerably,  in  one  instance  (193'3)        much  as  30  mil- 
lion tons  from  the  previous  year's  production.     In  at  least  I5  years  since 
1909  -production  has  increased  or  decreased  10  to  20  million  tons  from  that  of 
the  preceding  se.-.yon.     In  only  S  years  since  I9O9  has  production  in  one  season 
been  within  5  percent  of  production  during  the  previous  year. 

Tame  hay  has  constituted  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  all  hay  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  equaling  from  79  percent  in  I909  to  92  percent  in 
193^*    Production  of  tame  hay  has  varied  between  52  million  tons  (in  I9II)  and 
92  million  tons  (in  19^2).     It  is  produced  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  East 
North  Central  and  ¥est  ITorth  Central  regions,  each  of  which  usually  produces 
about  15  to  20  million  tons  annually.    Production  in  the  Western  States  is  only 
slightly  less  than,  that  amount.     The  most  striking  increase  in  tame  hay  pro- 
duction since  I909  has  been  in  the  South  Central  region <  in  which  production 
increased  from  little  more  than  3  million  tons  in  I9II  to  more  than  11  million 
tons  in  19^i-2. 

Alfalfa  hay  has  been  the  most  important  type  of  tame  hay,  in  tonnage  pro- 
duced, since  193^»  with  clover-timothy  second  in  importance  (figure     ?  ) . 
Prior  to  19;;'+,  clover- timothy  production  was  much  greater  than  any  of  the  other 
tame  hay  vaxieti  e:-5 ,  but  its  production  declined  rapidly  until  193^-  Alfalfa, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  an  upward  trend  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
Lespedeza  hay  has  recently  gained  in  importance,  increasing  from  less  than  a 
million  tons  in  the  1920's  to  a  record  for  that  variety  of  more  than  7  million 
tons  in  1942.     Soybean,  cowpea,  and  peanut  hay  production  has  also  shown  an 
upward  trend  since  at  least  1919.  the  earliest  year  for  which  data  are 
obtainable. 

1/    Does  not  include  production  of  sorghum  forage,  called  "hay"  in  some  local 
areas. 
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HAY:  PRODUCTION  !N  THE  UN.iTED  STATES,  1919-44 


1919  1924  1929  1934  1939  1944 


DATA  FOR  1944  ARE  SEPTEMBER  1  ESTIMATES 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRrCULTURE  NEG    43B77         BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Figure  I 


TAME  HAY:  PRODUCTION  BY  KINDS,  UNITED  STATES,  i919-44 

TONS      I  I  '  '  i 

(MILLIONS  ) 


*INCLUDES  LESPEDEZA,  1919-23.  AND  SWEETCLOVER  ^PARTLY  ESTIMATED 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRJCULTURE  NEG.  ^3878        BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  2 
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HAY:  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS.  1919-44 


1919      1924     1929      1934     1939        1919     1924      1929      1934      1939  1944 


U  S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG    43876  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Production  of  wild  hay  has  shown  a  slightly  downward  trend  since  1909 
It  has  constituted  from  g  to  21  percent  of  the  total  domestic  hay  ^rodxiction| 
with  the  greatest  loroioortion  of  it  grown  in  the  ¥est  North  Central  States,  lut 
important  in  the  Western  and  South  Central  States,    Relatively  small  quanti- 
ties are  produced  in  the  iJorth  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  and  the  East  I'orth 
Central  regions  of  the  country. 


Seductions  taking  place  in  livestock  numhers  will  not  materially  reduce 
the  number  of  hay-  and  forage- consuming  animal  units  on  farms  next  January  1 
compared  vdth  a  year  earlier,  principally  hecause  the  important  reductions 
are  in  hogs  and  chickens  —  classes  of  livestock  which  do  not  consume  large 
quantities  of  hay.     The  reduction  in  hay-  and  forage-consuming  animal  units 
during  l^^h  probably  i^dll  amount  to  only  about  one  percent.  Consequently 
19411-115  hay  requirements  are  expected  to  be  approximately  the  same  as  or 
slightly  smaller  than  in  1943-^^1,  if  weather  and  other  factors  affecting  hay 
consumption  are  similar,     For  the  coumtry  as  a  whole,  the  19UI1-I15  hay  supply 
is  indicated  to  be  about      percent  smaller  per  haj^-  and  forage-consuming  animal 
unit  on  farms  next  January  1  than  a  year  earlier.     Hay  supplies  for  I'^kk-^ 
probably  will  be  as  large  as  or  larger  than  those  of  last  season  per  animal 
unit  on  farms  in  the  West  ITorth  Central  and  Western  States,  but  smaller  in 
other  regions  of  the  country. 

Table         Hay  supplies,  by  regions,  ~^ 


Geographic 
divi  sion 

:  Average  : 

:  lSlg-U2    :  : 

Forth  Atlantic   

.l.QwO'tons  l,Ono  tons  1 

13,312  11,797 
23,597  22,S35 

29,733  30,365 
6,lgU  6,095 
12,901  i3,UbO 

21,5g0  22,6U0 

Sast  Forth  Central  .... 
West  Forth  Central  .... 
South  Atlantic   

South  Central   

Western  , . , , 

United  States   : 

107,307  107,192 

lSk2 

I9U3 

:  19U1+  ^/ 

000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  ton? 

l^,0g2 

15.236 

13,130 

2U,271 

2-5  Ms 

21 , 272 

3^,9g2 

32,156 

32,381 

6,635 

6,767 

6,181 

li+,35^ 

12,9S3 

12,?71 

22,22g 

22,320 

22,752 

116,552 

112.951 

107,993 

1/    Production  plus  farm  stocks  May  1, 

2/    Production  indicated  September  1  plus  farm  stocks  May  1, 
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Tn-ble  5  —  Feed-^rainPIodncUonjJbj^regi^ 

 '__JLi!:!i-_  


Geographic 
division 


North  Atlantic. . .  • 

East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic. . . . 

South  Central  

Western  

Total  


North  Atlantic. . . . 

East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atl  a-itic  .  •  ■ 

South  Cen':ral  

Western  

Total 


Corn 


Oat: 


*  Barley- 


Grain 
sorghums 


85,606 
972,S76 

1,^+02,021 

191.523 
393,37s 

 30,Zi5 

3,07^:159 


30,721 

299,972 
639,077 
35,9^0 
73,291 
 6M_66 

Ta^3,s^ 


90,552 

gS9,29S 
l,555,^S7 
■J  81,^37 

35^,h4S 
30 , 09i 


5^,190 
333,916 
5S7.77^ 

^3,2S5 
109,708 

61,667 


3,101,319  1,190,5^0 


^.S17 

15,650 
168,^29 
.5,121+ 
11,067 
117,100 


322,187 


I94U  1/ 

~5T6o2 
12,315 
133,155 
6,326 

18,503 

11^,075 
290,036" 


30 

17,323 

77,256 

8,559 
103,168 


26 

39,837 

96.775 
13,32^ 
11+9,962" 


Total 


T7000^.    1,000  "bu^    1,000  hu.    1,000  hu.      1,000  tons 


3,ooi+ 

32,1+17 

5i+,oo9 
6.061 
1U.616 

115, 05^ 


3.537 
30,539 
57,269 

5,926 

ii+,83^ 
i+,9Uo 


117,045 


TJ    Indicated  Septem"ber  1. 


Tahle    6  .-  Feed-grain  su2^i£s^y_J^egion^j_J.9JS-^  l/ 

19^3 


Geographic 
division 


North  Atlantic. . . . 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic. .  • . 

South  Central  

Western  

United  States 


Average 
1938-4? 


19 1+1 


19 1+2 


I9UI+ 


1,000  tons  1.000  tons  1.000  tons  1,000  tons  1,000  tons 


1^,285 
36,382 
57,060 

6,559 
15,375 

U,2q6 


i+.^78 

36,653 
60,058 

6,569 
16,593 

1+,5S2 


12^.957  _12S,933 


l+,i^97 

3,40s 

3,867 

39,697 

36,9. 2 

33,761 

68.496 

63,  '06 

61+,  410 

6,423 

6,4::0 

6,is6 

16,365 

:i5v488 

15.^76 

5,938 

5,643 

5,618 

141,416 

131.747 

129,318 

17    Cornl     bcto"ber  1  farm  and  commercial  stocks,  (exclusive  of  stocks  at 
"      interior  mills,  elevators,  and  warehouses),  plus  corn  owned  hy  the 

Government,  plus  production;  oats:    July  1  farm  and  commercial  stocks  pl^ 
production;  harley:    June  1  farm  and  commercial  stocks,  plus  production; 
grain  sorghums:     production  for  all  purposes. 
2/  Preliminary. 


SiCPTSlvCBER  I'^kk 


-  lb  - 


Tattle  7.-  United  States  estimated  distribution  of  oilseed  meal 
Processors'  di stritution,   and  V/ar  Food  Administration 
allocations  of  oilseed  meal  under  WTO-Q,  "by 
geographic  divisions,   September  l^kk  1/ 


Geographic  division 


Processors'  : 



distribution  : 

Set-aside  ' 

(so  percent)  2/  : 

allocation  \ 

±  Oils 

Tons 

46,081 

6,980 

7^,6119 

I5AOO 

lU, 600  ' 

■  38,723 

5,7^3 

88,768 

21,12U 

7,760 

37~3^2,905 

i77  87,812 

Total 
United  States 
di  stribution 
Tons 

53,061 

90,0^9 
85,5^4 

108,272 

 28_^88!+  

U-^,0,717 


ITorth  Atlantic   ■  

East  North  Central   

West  ITorth  Central  .  .  /  

South  Atlantic   

South  Central   , 

Western   

Total  United  States  .... 
Compiled  from  records  of  the  VJar  Food  Administration.  Preliminary. 
1/  Includes  cottonseed,   soybean,  linseed,  and  peanut  meals. 
2/  Includes  mills'  50  percent  distribution  of  CCC  soybean  meal  produced  in 
Southern  plants  from  Northern-grovm  soybeans. 
^/  Includes  2,6l6  tons  of  unknovm  destination. 

^/  Includes  12,922  tons  returned  to  mills  and  4,898  tons  returned  to  processors. 

Table  8.-  V.'heat  and  corn:     Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  at 
beginning  of  year  or  month,  and  sales  for  feed,  lSk2-kh 


Calendar 
year 
and 
month 

;          Stocks  at  beginning 
:                   of  period 

]          Corn  [ 

IiJheat  1/ 

■  1_^C00  bushels 

1,000  bushel 

iqU2  ... 

:  151,468 

160.355 

1943  . . . 

31,547 

247,468 

1944 

Jan . . . 

1,379 

92,315 

Feb ...  : 

1,099 

87,106 

Mar . . . . 

366 

117,652 

Apr. . . : 

1,109 

114,046 

May . . .  : 

S53 

117,863 

June . . : 

738 

98,718 

July. . : 

1,951- 

98,960 

Aug . . . : 

2,023  . 

89 ,  386 

Sept . . : 

1,062 

106,027 

Sales  for  livestock  feed 


Corn 


l\fheat 


Total  in  56- 
pound  bushel' 


1,000  bushels     1,000  bushels  1,000  bushels 


75,194 

45,640 

53 
37 

86 

62 
49 
9 
8 


102,598 
419,642 

17,614 
.11,336 
2/  16,099 
2/  24,234 
2/  28,015 
2/  23,825 
18,319 
2/  19,453 
3/  30,185 


185,121 
495,256 

18.925 
12,183 
17,335 
25,965 
^0,078 
25,576 

19,637 
20 , 850 


custodians . 
2/  Revised. 

3/  Prel  iminary  estimate, 


-gional  directors.     Prior  to  May  I943  based  on  reports  of 


Jd3"b2 


~  17  - 


Table    5       Production  and  stocks  of  specified  ■faj^roduct  feeds, 
August  I9U2  and  19U3,  and  June-August  13UU 


Item 


T,ooo 

tons 


"1 64" 


1,000 
tons 


rjuna 

iTooo" 

tons 


July 


1,000 
tens 


August 

~i7ooo' 

tone 


iroduction  : 

""Cottonseed  cake  and  meal   :  U2.3 

Soybean  cake  and  meal   :  IU3.5 

Linseed  cake  and  meal   :  68.8 

Peanut  cake  and  meal   :  3*9 

Copra  cake  and  meal   : 

Gluten  feed  and  meal   :  81.7 

Brewers'  dried  grains   :  22.1 

Distillers'  dried  grains   :  32.6 

Wheat  millfeeds   :  37U.1 

Rice  millfeedcr   :  2.7 

Stocks,  end  of  r..onth  : 

""Cottonseed  cn.ke  and  meal   :  135.2 

i-eanut  cake  and  meal   :  5 -6 


59.1 
255.2 

62.5 
10. U 

3.1 
73.2 
22.8 
28.1 
1+25.2 
U.2 

29.2 
2.5 


53.9 
267.7 
79.5 
7.5 

67^5 
21.7 
58.1 
i+io.ii 
5.7 

37.7 
3.^ 


1/ 


25.2 
269.7 
91.5 
5.3 
2.0 
63  >S 
21.3 
36,1 
U12.U 
2.2 

27. g 
3.0 


UU.5 


7.0 

1/  69.1 
21.5' 

U2.6 

2/U15.0 

30.!+ 
2.8 


Conpil-ed  as  follov/s:     Cottonseed  cake  and  meal.  Bureau  of  the  Census;  soybean 
and  linseea  cake  and  m.eal,   V,''ar  Food  Admini '•-tration,  derived  from  Census  crush- 
ings  reports;  "brewers'  and  distillers'  dried  grains,  copra  cake  and  meal,  and 
rice  nillfeeds,  V/ar  Food  Administration;  gluten  feed  and  meal  derived  from 
reports  of  the  Corn  Industries  Research  Foundation;  and  wheat  millfeeds  from 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
ij  Domestic  grind  only, 
2/  ireliminary . 


Table  10.-  Feed  grains:    Receipts  at  primary  markets, 
August  19"^8-1|3,  June-August  I9UU 


Augu  s  t 

Item 

•  Average 
19^8-^2 

;  191+2 

:  19^3 

•  June 

;  July 

August 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

~l7000~buT' 

T7000~bu. 

l_^00_bu 

Corn,  12  markets  l/  .  , . 
Oats,  12  markets  l/  .  . . 
Barley,  k  markets  2/  . . 

•  16,905 
18,0U9 
16,071+ 

20,080 
17,732 
18,870 

21.957 
23.1+91+ 

23,889 

22.111 

7,73^- 
7.850 

IH.  762 

7,9^^ 

II,  1^5 

11,1+51+ 
2^,193 
22,921 

Conpiled  from  reports  of  the  V/ar  Food  Administration. 

1/  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,   St.  Louis,  Kansas  Citj'-,  Reoria,  Omaha, 
Indianapolis,  Sioux  City,   St.  Joseph,  and  Wichita. 
2/  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  &nd  Duluth. 


^SITUATTOji^  KE.pQPTS 

The  Cotton  Situation 
The  Dairy  Situation  ' 
The  Demand  and  Price  Situation 
The  ?arm  Inco~xe  Situation 
The  ?ats  and  Oils  Situation 
The  Feed  Situation 
The  ?ruit  Situation 


The  Livestock  and  Wool  Situation 


The  National  Food  Situation 

The  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation 

The  Tohacco  Situation 

The  Vegetable  Situation 

The  V/heat  Situation 

The  Vforld  Suga,r  Situation 


(Monthly) 
(Monthly) 
(Monthly) 
(Monthly) 
(Monthly) 
(Monthly) 
(Q?aarterly) 
(Monthly) 


The  Marketing  a.nd  Transportation  Situation  (Monthly) 


(Monthly)  ' 
(Monthly) 
(Quarterly) 
(Quarterly) 

(Bi-monthly,   except  monthly  for 
July  and  August) 

(Annually) 


The  ahove  reports  are  availahle  upon  request.     Address  requests  to: 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


